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Breathing Spell Is 
Promised to Nation 


Roosevelt Assures Business that 
New Deal Is Complete for 
Time Being 


OPPOSITION UNCONVINCED 





Majority of Businessmen Still Fear 
Aims and Policies of 
Administration 





What are President Roosevelt’s plans for 
the remainder of his administration? Dur- 
ing the two and a half years he has been 
in office he has put through a great deal ot 
legislation regulating business and institut- 
ing so-called “reforms” in business prac- 
tices. Will he continue along this line? 
Will he even extend his controls over busi- 
ness? Will he move in the direction of 
socialism or extreme social control over 
industry? Or, on the other hand, has his 
reform program been completed, and will 
he devote the rest of the administration to 
helping business toward recovery under 
present laws? 


A Breathing Spell 


These questions have been asked re- 
peatedly during the last few months. There 
have been widespread demands that the 
President take the people into his confi- 
dence and let them know what to expect. 
The President was silent for a long time 
in the face of this questioning. But finally 
he spoke out and declared himself. He 
stated his position in a letter made public 
September 6. The letter was addressed to 
Roy Howard, chairman of the board of 
the Scripps-Howard newspaper chain. Mr. 
Howard. having in mind the widespread 
uncertainty as to the President’s future 
course, had asked him to clarify his posi- 
tion. He spoke in particular of the belief 
of many “that there can be no real recov- 
ery until the fears of business have been 
allayed through the granting of a breathing 
spell to industry and a recess from further 
experimentation.” The President’s reply 
contained these significant statements: 


In the large, the depression was the culmina- 
tion of unhealthy, however innocent, arrange- 
ments in agriculture, in business, and in finance. 

Our legislation was remedial, and as such, it 
would serve no purpose to make a doctrinaire 
effort to distinguish between that which was 
addressed to recovery and that which was ad- 
dressed to reform. The two, in an effort toward 
sound and fundamental recovery, are insepara- 
ble. Our actions were in conformity with the 
basic economic purposes which were set forth 
three years ago. 

As spokesman for those purposes, I pointed 
out that it was necessary to seek a wise balance 
in American economic life, to restore our bank- 
ing system to public confidence, to protect in- 
vestors in the security market, to give labor 
freedom to organize and protection from ex- 
ploitation, to safeguard and develop our na- 
tional resources, to set up protection against the 
vicissitudes incident to old age and unemploy- 
ment, to relieve destitution and suffering, and 
to relieve investors and consumers from the 
burden of unnecessary corporate machinery. 

I do not believe that any responsible political 
party in the country will dare to go before the 
public in opposition to any of these major ob- 
jectives. ... 

This basic program, however, has now 
reached substantial completion, and the breath- 
ing spell of which you speak is here—very de- 
cidedly so. 


The importance of this statement by the 
President can scarcely be overestimated. 


(Concluded ot page 8) 
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INDEPENDENCE HALL, PHILADELPHIA 


Seene of the famous convention which drew up the American Constitution. 








Our Constitution 


This week the nation celebrates the birthday of the Constitution. The Constitutional 
Convention ended its labors on September 17, 1787. The task which the delegates had 
performed was not an easy one. They had met on the 25th of May and had spent four hard 
and weary months in an effort to devise a frame of government suitable to all. They were 
obliged in the end to accept compromises. No one was wholly pleased with the document 
which had been prepared, but most of them considered it an improvement over the 
Articles of Confederation. Washington, Madison, Hamilton, were among those who 
thought that Congress should have been given more power than it was granted by the 
Constitution. A number of delegates felt that the national government was granted too 
much power. But it was understood that amendments could be made and that by such a 
process an admittedly imperfect document might be improved in the light of experience. 

As a matter of fact, profound changes in the Constitution have been made. Twenty- 
one amendments have been adopted and made a part of our fundamental law. Much of 
the controversy (though not all of it) which we hear today about the Constitution, refers 
not to the Constitution as it was written in 1787, but to two amendments which have since 
been added to it. The fifth amendment, adopted in 1791, and the fourteenth amendment, 
adopted in 1868, prohibit the national and state gdvernments from taking property 
without due process of law. Many disputes have arisen over the interpretation of these 
amendments. When Congress or the state legislatures undertake to prohibit low wages 
or excessively long hours of labor, it is often charged that they are cutting down the 
profits of employers, making property less valuable and hence depriving owners of property 
“without due process of law.” The courts have held much social legislation unconstitu- 
tional on this ground and vital constitutional issues have resulted. 

On the whole, however, the document which was presented to the American people 148 
years ago this week has stood the test of time remarkably well. Though it was written for 
a nation of 4,000,000 farmers and villagers, living in straggling settlements along the 
Atlantic seaboard, it is venerated today by an industrial population of 130,000,000, spread 
over a continental domain. Changes have been necessary from time to time, and others 
will no doubt be made. It is in keeping with the thought and purposes of the Constitutional 
Fathers that their work should be modified to méet changing needs. It is significant, how- 
ever, that even today the changes seriously advocated call for modification at only a few 
points. We have reason to be proud of the work performed by the Fathers of the Republic 
who, a century and a half ago, gave to the nation one of the truly great documents of 
human history. 


League Struggles to 
Prevent African War 


Prestige of Geneva Is Menaced by 


Mussolini’s Defiance of 
World Opinion 


DIPLOMATS PONDER ACTION 


France Must Choose Between Alliance 
with Italians and Future 
Value of League 





Mussolini’s black eyes gleamed under 
fiercely knotted brows. His sturmpy fingers 
clenched into fists on the cold marble bal- 
lustrade of the Palazzo Venezia’s balcony 
in Rome. Leaning forward overlooking the 
crowd of 70,000, he cried: 

“To whom shall Ethiopia go?” 

“To us! Tous!” (It might have been a 
well-drilled football rally.) 

“Ts that what you want?” 

“Yes! Yes!” 


The League Meets 


As Italy’s war machine clanked into ac- 
tion, world public opinion mobilized at 
peaceful Geneva in the form of several 
hundred statesmen attending the Council 
and Assembly of the League of Nations. 
What can the League do to stop Mussolini? 

In theory, much. It could, for example, 
invoke against Italy as an aggressor nation, 
its most powerful but never-used weapon: 
economic sanctions. 

By this method League members would 
put Italy in an economic pesthouse under 
strict quarantine. No League nation could 
trade with her: she would be brought to 
her knees through starvation of food and 
raw materials, unless she could buy them 
from Germany, Japan, America, or some 
other non-League nation. 

Secondly, the League could instruct Eng- 
land to close the Suez Canal to Italian ships, 
which England is now forbidden to do by 
international treaties. This would instan- 
taneously stop the war by severing Italy’s 
African army from its home base of sup- 
plies. England would like to close the 
canal, but hesitates to do it without League 
authority which would give her League 
support should Italy regard it as a cause 
for war. An obstacle to the use of either 
weapon is that provision in the League’s 
constitution which requires a unanimous 
vote of its members to invoke sanctions 
or take any other drastic action against an 
aggressor. 

Italy is secure in the belief that she con- 
trols the one vote necessary to block “sanc- 
tions’—that of France. Did not Premier 
Laval pledge France last January not to 
oppose Italian expansion in Africa? And 
if this does not mean that France would 
oppose sanctions, what else could it mean? 

By holding the passive consent of France 
to her African venture, Italy believes she 
has the League safely transformed from a 
potentially dangerous vehicle of roused 
world opinion, into a harmless silk-hatted 
debating society which can pass resolutions, 
deplore, view with alarm, but never act. 

Yet strong pressure will be brought on 
France. Her first concern is security, and 
the League has been its keystone. France, 
other nations will point out, cannot afford 
to make an international joke of the League, 
if she ever hopes to invoke the League’s aid 
against future German aggression. France 
must choose: the immediate value of her 
Italian alliance on one hand, the future 
(Continued on page 2, column 3) 
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| Historical Backgrou nds. 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 
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Historical -Mindedness 


NE of the objects of the study of his- 

tory is the development of a state of 
mind which is often called historical-mind- 
edness. We may better understand the mean- 
ing of that term by considering a few con- 
crete illustrations. Let us consider, for ex- 
ample, the attitude one may have toward a 
present-day development like the plans of 
Italy for colonial expansion. One who has 
not read history sees only what is now going 
on. He has in mind no facts which he can 
use in forming an opinion of the Italian ad- 
venture except the 
facts as to what is 
now happening. 

With the careful 
student of history the 
case is very different. 
He sees the present 
operations in relation 
to a long historical 
development. He un- 
derstands that at one 
time a mighty empire 
which dominated the 
civilized world had its 
center and its head in 
Rome. This was back in the period which 
we call ancient history. During the Middle 
Ages Rome maintained a certain headship 
of the civilized world through the existence 
of what was called the Holy Roman Empire. 
This empire later broke up. The center of 
European civilized life shifted northward 
and westward. Early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury Rome was the capital of a very small 
region. Even Italy as we know it today was 
divided into separate states. Up to that 
point the student had seen the rise of 
powerful Rome and the gradual fading of 
its glory until Roman civilization had come 
to occupy an insignificant place in the world. 

Then, in the last third of the nineteenth 
century Roman power began to expand 
again. It came to cover all the territory 
which is now known as Italy. The expan- 
sive movement seems to be going forward. 
It has had a distinct impetus since the war, 
and at this time there is a prospect of an 
expansion in Africa. It is quite a remark- 
able thing that Italy, which only a few years 
ago was considered a distinctly second-rate 
power, is now able to challenge Great Brit- 
ain, long called the mistress of the seas, for 
the domination of the Mediterranean. 

So the student of history sees the present 
operations against a broad background. He 
has watched the rise and fall of Roman 
power and, as he witnesses current develop- 
ments, he feels a sense of intense drama. He 
has the impression that he has observed a 
great historical development and that he 
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HOW MANY BLOWS CAN IT STAND? 


—Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 





now sees the curtain rise on another act of 
the drama. 

The student of history also sees drama 
in the present situation of the British Em- 
pire. He has looked upon the rise of that 
empire over the course of centuries. He 
has seen British power unfold until the flag 
of Britain waved over more than a fourth 
of the territory of the globe. What will be 
the future of that empire? The answer to 
this question may be determined by the 
events of the next few years. It is possible 
that we are seeing in present developments 
a turning point in that empire. Many be- 
lieve that the relative position of Great 
Britain must certainly decline. It will be 
most interesting to watch these develop- 
ments, knowing that as we observe them we 
are seeing history unfold. 

The historical student becomes aware 
that history is not the story of isolated 
events, but it is a record of the rise and fall 
of nations and civilizations that has been 
going on since the earliest period of re- 
corded time. Peoples organize as nations, 
rise and develop and extend their power 
and influence, then they decline and some 
of them pass entirely from the scene. That 
process, of course, is still going on. During 
the last century Germany has risen to a 
place of great power. She has marched 
steadily forward since about 1870. She 
was checked by the World War. Will the 
historian of the future look upon that de- 
feat as a turning point or merely as a pause 
in a development and an expansion which 
will go on and on? Many believe that the 
latter answer is the true one. They think 
that there is such energy and vitality and 
such a will to expand among the German 
people that they will come back to the 
power they had before the war, and then go 
forward to an ever mightier position. 

And what about the place of the United 
States? Its rise during the last century has 
been phenomenal. Will the expansion of 
American influence continue, or have we 
reached our high mark? 

It should be clear that the student who 
keeps ideas like this in mind will find his- 
tory far more meaningful. It will be inter- 
esting, exciting. Not only that, but it will 
be truly educative. The student who learns 
to read history with his eyes open, the one 
who reads it thoughtfully, the one who, 
when he studies a certain period, keeps in 
mind its relation to periods which have pre- 
ceded—such a student will find that he is 
able to understand far better than would 
otherwise have been the case the events of 
his own day. 

It is with such an attitude of thoughtful- 
ness that the student either 
of ancient history or the 
Middle Ages or modern his- 
tory or of American history 
should begin his work. In 
order to get what he should 
get out of history he must 
look not only for facts but 
for the explanation of facts. 
If he sees a nation rising to 
power he must inquire what 
elements in the civilization 
and practices of that nation 
caused it to rise. If he sees 
it declining, as Rome de- 
clined 1,500 years ago, as 
Spain declined 300 or 400 
years ago, he will ask what 
it was that brought about 
the decline, and he will try 
to find out whether, from 
the mistakes of the past, 
we can learn lessons which 
will help us to determine 
the future. 

Not only will historical 
study of this kind be help- 
ful in that it will enable one 
to grow in social wisdom, 
but it will be cultural in that 
it will enable the reader to 
find an intensity of interest 


AFTERMATH 
-Elderman in Washington Post 


in national and international developments. 
It will enable him to engage in that zestful 
reading which comes from a fairly complete 
understanding of the thing that is read. 
New realms of drama and adventure lie be- 
fore one who is able to fit the scattered 
events of the day into the mosaic of history. 





League Struggles to 
Prevent African War 


(Continued from page 1, column 4) 
effectiveness of the League on the other. 
But Italy believes France has already 
chosen. 

At the League’s first meeting Baron Pom- 
peo Aloisi, speaking for Italy, rose to flay 
Ethiopia as a barbarous native despotism 
resting on the sweat of slaves, to whom 
Italy was bringing the blessings of Euro- 
pean culture. When Ethiopia’s delegate 
rose to reply, the Italians as a man left 
their chairs and conspicuously walked from 
the room. Early last week the world’s 
diplomats hoped they had found a formula 
for peace. They moved to appoint a League 
conciliation commission of five and they 
saw a ray of hope when the Italian delega- 
tion neither favored nor opposed it, but 
merely refrained from voting. It is pos- 
sible, however, that Mussolini is merely 
playing for time until the African rainy 
season is over when he will start his Ethi- 
opian campaign. He can afford to be con- 
temptuously polite to the League for a few 
weeks more. He has repeatedly declared 
that Italy is prepared to take Ethiopia 
“with the League, without the League, or 
against the League!” 





Pictures of Ethiopia 

We may gain a better idea of the region 
which is the object of this international 
dispute and of the issues which are in- 
volved if we take an imaginary trip through 
the Suez Canal, down the African Coast 
and across the mountains to the Ethiopian 
plateau. 

This canal which severs Africa from Asia 
is the most precious link in Britain’s em- 
pire. It links India, Australia, and Britain’s 
myriad islands of the East Indies with 
London, Liverpool, and Manchester. In 
the locks of the canal we will certainly pass 
one, perhaps more, of Britain’s cruisers— 
menacing silhouettes of steel bristling with 
slender, thick-lipped guns, the royal stand- 
ard with its double crosses of St. Andrew 
and St. George drooping from the stern— 
mighty watchdogs of the empire’s most 
vital link. 

The lights of Suez dwindle into the ho- 
rizon behind us, the land on either side falls 
away and we start steaming down the Red 
Sea, a long arm of the Indian Ocean thrust 
between Asia and Africa toward the Medi- 
terranean. 

The next day we are still sailing through 
this back yard of civilization. On the left 
the lukewarm waters of the Red Sea lap 
the shores of Arabia—a hot, dry, yellow 
desert, extending hundreds of miles inland 
without a break. On the right, we see a 
similar strip of blinding yellow  sun- 
scorched sand, miserable little mud villages 
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of crumbling native brick, ragged Arabs, 
half-breed Negroes, Copts, Hindus, a few 
orientals, a handful of white traders and 
colonial officials—squalor, poverty, avarice, 
laziness in these few wretched mud villages 
squatting in the burning yellow sands along 
the African shore—dignified by the name 
of the Italian colony of Eritrea. A narrow 
strip of desert, it was ignored by the other 
great powers in the nineteenth century par- 
tition of the richer parts of Africa. It was 
snatched by Italy because it was the only 
thing left. 

But behind sun-baked desert Eritrea 
rise blue mountains, and from among their 
high cool plateaus will come the next Euro- 
pean war, should that war begin this year. 


Haile Selassie 

For among these cool plateaus, looking 
down on desert Eritrea and the lukewarm 
Red Sea, live the Ethiopians, governed by 
an emperor who calls himself the Lion of 
Judah and the King of Kings, Haile Selas- 
sie I. 

This King of Kings could be more accu- 
rately called the Chief of Chiefs. His semi- 
barbarous feudal kingdom is half again as 
big as Texas, or three times the size of 
Italy. It has not quite a quarter of Italy’s 
42,000,000 population. Ethiopia’s ruling 
and upper classes are Semitic, and thus re- 
lated by blood to Jews, Arabs, Syrians, and 
Armenians. The lower classes have vary- 
ing admixtures of Negro blood from the 
surrounding African tribes. These Semitic 
tribes of Ethiopia live not unlike their re- 
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mote kinsmen, the 12 tribes of Israel. 
They are herdsmen, hunters, warlike fight- 
ers with primitive spears and a few ancient 
muskets. They have a primitive agriculture. 

One tiny narrow-gauge railroad, winding 
up the high plateau, connects Ethiopia’s 
capital, Addis Ababa, with Djibouti on the 
coast in the tiny colony of French Somali- 
land. It is Ethiopia’s only link with civiliza- 
tion. The train stops each night on its four- 
day journey and travelers, descending, sleep 
in crude mud huts or on the open ground. 
It carries to the coast Ethiopia’s exports— 
hides, leopard and tiger skins, beeswax, and 
a few sacks of coffee—which Ethiopia sells 
to buy her only import—cotton cloth for 
the tribesmen’s clothing. 

This ramshackle little empire has most 
of the outward trappings of a modern state. 
It has an army of wild tribesmen estimated 
at 750,000, of which only a small per cent 
are armed, and only a few hundred (the 

(Continued on page 6, column 3) 
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Geneva: With an address by Enrique 
Ruiz Guinazu, delegate of Argentina and 
president of the League Council, the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations opened 
its session last week. The Assembly con- 
sists of representatives from all the 60 coun- 
tries which are members of the League. 

Overshadowing all the routine work of 
the Assembly will be the Italo-Ethiopian 
dispute, which is being discussed over the 
conference table by the League’s special 
committee of five nations, Great Britain, 
France, Spain, Poland, and Turkey. At any 
moment, despite Italy’s efforts, the dispute 
may be thrown into the Assembly. Ethi- 
opia, under Article XV of the League Cov- 
enant, has the right to take the negotiations 
out of the committee’s chambers and have 
them conducted on the floor, with every 
member of the League participating in the 
discussions, 

Among the Assembly’s routine tasks was 
the election of a new president. This year’s 
selection was the Czech foreign minister, 
Eduard Benes. Three new members to fill 
the seats in the Council now held by Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Mexico have to be 
chosen. Poland, which has a special, semi- 
permanent status, will be reélected. Ru- 
mania, another Little Entente nation, is ex- 
pected to replace Czechoslovakia, and 
Mexico’s seat is probably reserved for a 
South American country. The republic of 
Colombia is the most likely candidate. 

x * Ox 


Japan: Russia and Japan are traditional 
enemies. In 1906, at the height of the 
czarist régime, they clashed in a bitter war. 
and the victory of the Japanese was one 
of the chief causes of the czar’s unpopu- 
larity. When the Communists came into 
power in 1917, many observers believed that 
the Communists’ lack of imperial ambitions 
would ease the tension between the two 
countries. But the Communists showed that 
they were just as determined rivals of 
Japanese economic influence in Asia as the 
czar himself had been—with this difference, 
that their line of attack was not to lead 
armies of conquest but to foment Com- 
munist revolutions as they have done in the 
northern part of China for the last decade. 
From the Japanese point of view, this was 
a double danger, for it threatened not only 
their imperial expansion but also the safety 
of their own government. 

Now Japan and Russia have just agreed 
on the formation of a set of commissions 
to adjust frontier disputes. The frontiers 
involved are not between Russia and Japan 
proper, but between the Soviet boundaries 
and those of the independent state of Man- 
choukuo, which was set up by the Japanese 
in 1931. Japan suggeste:] that such com- 
missions be formed several months ago, but 
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A SESSION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSEMBLY 


wanted equal representation of all three 
governments, the Russian, the Japanese, and 
the Manchoukuan. Maxim Litvinoff, the 
Soviet commissar for foreign affairs, an- 
swered that this would give Japan two votes 
to one for Russia. The present arrangement 
is a compromise. Russia will have one vote 
and Manchoukuo one vote, although the 
Japanese will sit with the Manchoukuan 
delegation. 

The principal purpose these commissions 
are expected to serve is in preventing 
boundary disputes from flaring up immedi- 
ately into war. Both Russia and Japan 
are heavily armed, and have many con- 
flicting econcmic interests on the border. 
If every dispute is promptly submitted to 
a commission, the two governments feel, 
hostilities can be delayed until regular diplo- 
macy gets into action. M. Litvinoff has not 
formally accepted the proposal, but since it 
squares with his own demands, the general 
feeling is that it will only be a question of 
time until details are ironed out and the 
commissions are ready to handle any fresh 
frontier questions. 

re 2 
Mexico The Mexican government has 
just granted the vote to all its women 
citizens. This revolutionary announcement 
was made by General Lazaro Cardenas, 
Mexico’s president and the storm center of 
this year’s political disturbances, Coming 
at this time, soon after President Cardenas 
quelled the revolt against his leadership by 
Mexico’s former dictator, Plutarco Calles, 
the grant of woman suffrage is interpreted 
as a proof of Cardenas’ strength, and a 
notice to all rebellious groups that the 
general’s government has no fear of being 
turned out by its enemies. 

From another point of view, woman suf- 
frage was bound sooner or later to be an 
important part of General Cardenas’ pro- 
gram for Mexico. His government carries 
on the traditions of the Mexican revolution 
of 1917, which was an attempt to end the 
influence of foreigners in Mexican affairs 
and to turn Mexico’s agricultural lands back 
to the people. The revolution’s two im- 
portant policies—the return of the Indian 
natives to the farms which had been bought 
out from under them by foreign and Mexi- 
can capitalists, and an ambitious scheme of 
legislation in the interests of labor—could 
best be accomplished with the full demo- 
cratic support of the Mexican population. 

Up to the present, Mexico’s affairs have 
been too unsettled to permit any experi- 
ments such as woman suffrage. The aims of 
the revolution were carried out by a suc- 
cession of presidents, behind each of whom 
stood the powerful figure of General Calles. 
Cardenas was the first of Calles’ puppet 
presidents to defy him; and, so far as can 
be told, the general’s evident determination 
to hasten the course of revolutionary 


change has made him popular enough to 
hold Calles in check. That. at least. is 
what General Cardenas hopes, and what has 
made him willing to embark, for the first 
time in Mexico’s history, on a program of 
woman suffrage. 
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France: Frenchmen who hope or fear 
that their Third Republic may presently be 
transformed into a fascist dictatorship 
snatched for copies of the most recent book 
of former Premier André Tardieu, conserva- 
tive leader who has recently been flirting 
with the Cross of Fire,- French fascist or- 
ganization led by the militant Colonel de la 
Rocque. 

In this book they found further grounds 
for fears and hopes. Cautiously, Tardieu 
was moving toward fascism. Under the 
present set-up, he pointed out, the French 
constitution can never be reformed to give 
France a stable government under a strong 
executive, which many Frenchmen think she 
needs to confront the iron hands of Dic- 
tators Hitler and Mussolini. 

The situation, former Premier Tardieu 
pointed out, is both intolerable, and, under 
the present party system, ‘“unimprovable by 
legal means.” The former premier could 
see only one way out—revolution and re- 
form of France through minorities. Taking 
a backhanded slap at democratic majority 
government, he argued “all our beneficial 
reforms . . . all our liberties . . . were the 
work of minorities.” 

In 1848 France, bored with the green 
umbrella, the respectable, middle-class vir- 
tues of King Louis Philippe, ejected their 
ruler. Is France again becoming bored with 
the stolid virtues, the squalid vices of her 
Third Republic? Does she yearn for flashing 
uniforms, ruffling drums, bands. cheers. 
blind loyalty? 
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U. S. S. R.: Russia, like other countries 
of the world, has had an underprivileged 
class. Its members were unable to provide 
proper schooling for their children. These 
children had to watch their luckier play- 
mates enter grade schools, high schools, and 
colleges. Through no fault of their own, 
education was barred to them. This under- 
privileged class, to whom Russian schools 
were closed, consisted of those people who 
had been prosperous, successful, and re- 
spected under Czar Nicholas II. 

After the revolution had established a 
dictatorship of the proletariat, Russia’s 
crowed schools excluded children of rich or 
middle-class parents. Education was re- 
seryed exclusively for children of manual 
laborers. The son or daughter of a doctor, 
lawyer, storekeeper, rich farmer, factory 
owner, dentist, architect, druggist, or noble- 
man was denied education, while Soviet 
schools were open only to children of ditch- 


diggers, plumbers, plasterers, carpenters, 
mechanics, and those who worked with their 
hands. Children of middle-class parents of- 
ten ran away, denied their parents and 
gained admission to schools by claiming to 
be sons of ditch-diggers, only to be exposed 
and expelled from school. They suffered 
great hardships simply because there was 
no place for them in the new society. 

This week a decree of mighty Josef 
Stalin proclaimed a new deal for children 
of Russia’s former middle classes. Because 
Russia’s school-building program has been 
so successful, there is at last room for 
children of Russia’s former middle classes. 
Henceforth there will be no discrimination 
in Soviet public schools against children of 
former aristocrats, army officers, business- 
men, Kulaks, and the like. 

» * 8 


Great Britain: One of the most prom- 
inent and best-loved of British politicians 
is a man who has never been prime minister 
—George Lansbury, the aged leader of the 
Labor party. During the course of the Mac- 
Donald national government and the Bald- 
win national government, Lansbury has led 
parliamentary opposition to the national 
policies. His party has long regarded him 
as its major spokesman, inside parliament 
and out of it. Now Mr. Lansbury has of- 
fered to resign his leadership, because he 
cannot agree with the dominant sentiment 
in the Labor party in favor of applying eco- 
nomic and military sanctions against Italy. 

Other party leaders would be very un- 
willing to part with Mr. Lansbury. But 
there is no question that a serious split is 
developing in the Labor party between 
those opponents of fascism who would like 
to see Italy halted at all costs, and the 
older Laborites who are associated with 
pacifism, and who once threatened a general 
strike if England became involved in war. 
Radical political parties have often split on 
the question of war. In general, they oppose 
imperialist war, fought for new markets and 
territories, and, in general, they believe that 
all modern wars are imperialist wars. But 
the German Social Democrats supported the 
kaiser’s government in 1914, socialist parties 
in France and other European countries 
voted in their parliaments for the war dec- 
laration, and the British Labor party split 
sharply over the issue. Now, once more, 
the opposition of the social radicals to war 
is being undermined by their enmity to 
fascism, which has shown no mercy to 
Communists and Socialists in Italy and Ger- 
many. Since the Labor party is extremely 
strong in Great Britain at the present time, 
this split between its leaders on the question 
of sanctions against Italy is bound to affect 
the policy which Prime Minister Baldwin 
and his cabinet adopt in the negotiations 
now in progress at Geneva. 
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THE NEW ARCHIVES BUILDING IN WASHINGTON 


Situated at the apex of the government triangle this new edifice will house the thousands of documents which 
have been neglected for many years. 


The President 


President Roosevelt is still resting at his 
home in Hyde Park, New York. He will be 
there at least another week. After that he 
will start on his western trip—the trip which 
will take him to the San Diego exposition. It 
is not to be supposed, of course, that he is 
inactive while he is away from the White 
House. For some time after he left Washing- 
ton he was busy considering bills which had 
been passed during the last days that Congress 
was in session. Nearly all of these were rela- 
tively unimportant, and many of them were 
not destined to receive the President’s sig- 
nature. He might have ignored these measures 
and allowed them to receive a pocket veto, 
for if a bill fails to receive the presidential 
signature within 10 days after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, it dies. Presidents fre- 
quently “pocket veto” unimportant measures 
in this way. President Roosevelt has seen 
fit to give even these little bills his careful 
attention and, in case he disapproves one, he 
states his reasons for the veto. This has added 
quite a little to his burdens. The most im- 
portant act of the President since he went to 
Hyde Park was the pronouncement he made 
in his letter to Roy W. Howard of the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper chain. We discuss the 
significance of that letter elsewhere in this 
paper (see page 1). The President has made 
several relatively unimportant speeches and 
has interviewed a steady stream of visitors. 


Dollar Diplomacy 


President Roosevelt found an occasion the 
other day to speak out strongly against what 
is known as dollar diplomacy. By this term is 
known the practice by which governments pro- 
tect the property interests of their citizens in 
foreign nations, particularly in weak and back- 
ward countries. Nearly all the nations practice 
this brand of diplomacy. The United States has 
done so frequently in the past. American cor- 
porations, for example, have obtained mineral 
resources or oil or some other property in 
Mexico and South America. Then when they 
have got into trouble with the governments 
of the countries in which their properties 
are located, the United States government has 
gone to- their assistance. If the foreign 
government undertook to take away some of 
their concessions, we have protested. We 
have even sent our troops into certain Central 
American countries to protect the property of 
corporations owned by Americans. On cer- 
tain occasions we have used force to keep a 
Central American government in power if it 
were favorable to American interests, and we 
have sought to displace governments which 
were unfavorable to Americans residing and 
owning property in the country. 

The question whether dollar diplomacy 
should still prevail came up recently in con- 
nection with the granting of an oil lease by 
the emperor of Ethiopia to a corporation 
owned by Americans and incorporated in the 
state of Delaware. This lease, which was 
secured for the Americans by a British pro- 
moter. gave to the American company the ex- 
clusive right to develop the oil fields and 
other natural resources of half of Ethiopia. 

This deal was very embarrassing to the dip 
Jomats in Europe who were trying to prevent 


war between Italy and Ethiopia. Since the 
deal was made by an Englishman for American 
interests it appeared that the efforts made by 
the British to prevent the Italian invasion of 
Ethiopia were for the purpose of getting hold 
of oil resources and keeping them away from 
Italy. As soon as Secretary Hull saw what 
had happened he advised the officials of the 
American company to cancel their lease, and 
they did so. Our government does not under- 
take to prevent American citizens from in- 
vesting in other countries, but if an American 
company knows that the government does not 
stand back of it and would not help it if it 
got into trouble, it is not likely to engage in 
a foreign venture. President Roosevelt de- 
clared that the action of our State Department 
was ‘another proof that since March 4, 1933, 
dollar diplomacy is no longer recognized by the 
American government.” 


Huey Long 


Few men during this generation have cap- 
tured the attention of the American public 
to the degree that Senator Huey Long did, and 
few men in our political life have been abler 
or more forceful. Whatever one may have 
thought of Huey Long’s character or purposes 
or influence, he must have acknowledged that 
the Louisiana senator was a dominating figure 
in the Senate, that he was powerful in debate 
and clever in the arts of politics. Few public 
men, however, have stirred up more bitterness. 
He appeared to enjoy the very intensity of 
conflict, and, while he was deeply admired by 
many, he was as deeply hated by others. 

Because these hatreds were so pronounced, 
especially in his own state, his assassination 
had often been predicted. He was himself 
constantly on guard against attack. The shoot- 
ing of Senator Long in Baton Rouge was not 
so surprising as the assassination of almost any 
other official would have been, but the act 
deeply shocked the American people never- 
theless. The assassination or attempt at as- 
sassination of an official is a distinctly un- 
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American act. In several countries, countries 
where the murder of private citizens is far 
less common than in the United States, po- 
litical assassination is resorted to more fre- 
quently. There are few ordinary murders in 
France, for example. But the assassination of 
political leaders is not uncommon. It is a 
source of pride in this country that Americans, 
however earnest they may be in political con- 
troversy, are good sports, that they know how 
to accept the ups and downs of political con- 
tests, and that they respect the lives of their 
opponents. 


The Potato Rebellion 


“We protest against and declare that we will 
not be bound by the ‘potato control law,’ 
an unconstitutional measure. We shall 
produce on our own land such potatoes as we 
may wish to produce and will dispose of them 
in such manner as we may deem proper.” 
With these words, farmers 
in Hunderdon County, New 
Jersey, expressed them- 
selves on the controversial 
potato law which was passed 
with the amendments to 
the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration dur- 
ing the closing days of the 
last session of Congress. 

The New Jersey farmers 
are not the only ones to 
criticize this new venture 
in farm control. Conserva- 
tive critics of the New Deal 
have been sharp in their 
denunciation of the meas- 
ure, branding it as social- 
istic, communistic. Farm- 
ers in many parts of the 
country are said to be up 
in arms about the law. 
Even officials of the AAA 
are none too enthusiastic 
about it. 

The law attempts to do 
for potatoes what the AAA, 
through its control devices, 
is already trying to do for 
wheat and cotton and hogs 
and peanuts and other farm 
products. It seeks to 
limit the production of 
potatoes and thus to raise 
the price. The price is to 
be brought back to the pre- 
depression level. Farmers 
will be given a quota of 
potatoes to raise each year, and if they exceed 
their quota they will have to pay a tax of 
45 cents a bushel. Those who violate the 
law will be subject to a heavy fine or a year’s 
imprisonment. 

Those who pushed the law through Congress 
defend it on the ground that since other crops 
have been so rigidly controlled by the govern- 
ment, farmers have turned much of their land 
over to potatoes, thus adding to the total 
supply and bringing down the price. The new 
law would prevent cotton or wheat farmers 
from becoming potato farmers as only those 
who have been raising potatoes for sale in the 
past will be given quotas. 


A. F. of L. Optimistic 


The American Federation of Labor, always 
keeping a close tab on business conditions, 
came out last week with one of its most opti- 
mistic reports. It predicted that this fall would 
see the best business that the country has 
known since 1930. What is perhaps more en- 
couraging than the analysis of the present 
situation is the statement which the A. F. of L. 
makes that the upswing is the “healthiest 
thus far.” It attributes it not to governmental 
spending, but to “inherent economic strength.” 

Dividends of corporations are generally up, 
the report declares, and, for the first time 
since 1930, the steel industry, perhaps the 
most basic of all American industries, is show- 
ing profits instead of losses. All along the 
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the prospects for the future are bright. Th, 
A. F. of L. regards as particularly encouragin§ y 
the expansion of plant and equipment which jj ato 
being made or is contemplated by a numb: 

of industries. The automobile industry playgilexa 
to spend in the neighborhood of $100,000.§ ! 
for new machinery, plants, and improvemen#™? 
The steel industry is spending even more fy 
such things. This activity should help th , 
business situation in a place where it has bey J 
especially weak, the industries manufacturiyy 
goods to be used by producers. ‘ 

The most discouraging feature of the repor™ 

deals with unemployment. While productig§ Ar 
has regained about half the losses made duriyk re: 
the depression, relatively few workers havelburit 
found permanent reémployment. Industry hafihe | 
given jobs to only about 3,000,000 who wer\azi 
thrown out of work, leaving 6,000,000 of thosfrot 
who have lost their jobs since 1929 still idle orfhat 
working on government projects. In addition in 
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to these are the 3,000,000 already out of work#s « 
early in 1930 and the 2,000,000 who have be-fur 
come of working age during the depression fies 


bringing the total unemployed above  thepurl 
11,000,000 mark. bit 
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For a long time people have been urgint 


ganizations. 

The four estimates of unemployment mos@i 
frequently cited are those compiled regular! 
by the National Industrial Conference si 





an organization which serves employers; th 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, an 
service; the American Federation of Labor§t: 
serving the interests of workers; and the Na 
tional Research League, an organization rep#!: 
resenting workers. The guess of each of thesé 
organizations on the size of our unemployment 
rolls varies considerably from the others#! 
largely because different statistics are used if 
making the estimates. However, all agree og) 
the general trend. All show, for example, tha 
unemployment declined between March and n 
October, 1933, and that since then it has ing) 
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{azi demonstration. The German government 
rotested to Our government. It was natural 
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HE AIR RACES 


‘considered quite serious. Our State De- 
rtment replied that the American authori- 
lies had taken due care to prevent the dis- 
uwbance, and assurance was given “that every- 
ting will be done by the appropriate Ameri- 
an authorities in order that the guilty parties 
may be punished.” 

Six men were arrested for the offense and 
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They appeared before 


\y the display in an American harbor of a 
lg which “was regarded by these defendants 
“d others of our citizenry as a gratuitously 
tren flaunting of an emblem which sym- 
‘izes all that is antithetical to American 
ideals.” He went on to compare the German 
"4g with “the black flag of piracy.” 

Again the German government has _pro- 
‘sted against this insult by an American 
ficial to the flag of a nation with which the 
American government is on terms of peace and 
itendship. A case of this kind is a hard one 
lt the United States government to handle 
%eause it has no jurisdiction over action by 
‘state or local court. However much our 
Mtional government might regret an insult 
‘y American citizens or American local officials 





the air races, one of the year’s most spectacular events. 


United States 


Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


to the flag of a nation with which we are on 
friendly terms, there is not much that the 
government can do about it. Certain times 
in our history the United States government 
has been seriously embarrassed because of 
offenses committed by Americans against for- 
eigners. The foreign nations have protested 
and yet the acts in question have been under 
the jurisdiction of some state rather than the 
national government. 


Republicans and AAA 


What are the Republicans going to do about 
the farm problem next year when they go be- 
fore the country in the presidential campaign? 
This is not only one of the most interesting 
political questions of the day, but it is caus- 
ing no little concern to Ieaders of the party 
who are laying their plans for next year. 

So far, the Republicans have been hesitant 
to criticize the agricultural program of the 
Roosevelt administration. 
As Frank R. Kent, political 
commentator of the Bal- 
timore Sun, sees it, “Re- 
publican leaders ; 
assail every other phase of 
the New Deal save the 
AAA. Upon that they are 
evasive, equivocal, and elu- 
sive. ... The Republicans, 
out to win, will swallow this 
New Deal dose, declare for 
the ‘principle of the AAA,’ 
pledge themselves to this 
effort to improve the lot of 
the farmer at the expense of 
the consumer. Their attack 
will not be upon the AAA 
but upon the wasteful and 
inefhcient New Deal mal- 
administration of it. This, 
it is held, will appeal to the 
farmers who fret under the 
red tape with which it is en- 
tangled and complain the 
contracts they have to sign 
are so confusing that no one 
can explain or understand.” 

Colonel Frank Knox of 
Chicago, frequently men- 
tioned as a _ Republican 
candidate for the presidency 
next year, voiced what are 
undoubtedly the sentiments 
of a large section of the 
party when he declared last 
week in a telegram to ex- 
Governor Reed of Kansas: 
‘“‘We must take whatever steps are necessary to 
insure to the farmer the full enjoyment of his 
domestic market on terms entirely equal to 
those enjoyed by tariff-protected industries. . . . 
No one can agree more thoroughly than I do 
that the Republican party must have the 
support of the Middle Western farm states in 
the campaign of 1936.” 
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Cleveland Air Races 


Over 75,000 people were kept in continual 
excitement at the annual Cleveland Air Races 
when daring aviators zoomed around pylons, 
army pilots gave beautiful exhibitions of mass 
flying, and Harold Neumann won the Thomp- 
son trophy by racing 150 miles at an average 
speed of 220.194 miles an hour. Colonel Ros- 
coe Turner, who was beaten in the Bendix race 
from Burbank, California, to Cleveland, by 
23.5 seconds, was leading in this Thompson 
race, only to be forced down by a faulty motor. 
In spite of the constant danger, only one 
fatality was recorded. This happened when 
Cecil Allen’s plane crashed just after the start 
of the Bendix race. 


Government’s Credit 


Critics of the Roosevelt administration’s 
spending program have repeatedly charged 
that sooner or later the government’s credit 
would crack; that the government would be in 
the position of a man who borrows so much 
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READY FOR MORE INVESTIGATION 
Should the activities of the Senate Munitions Committee be expanded to include an inquiry into the manipu- 


lations of oil companies? 


Senators Nye and Bone of the Senate Munitions Committee 


discuss the matter with newspaper reporters. 


that he can no longer find lenders, and that 
it would find itself bankrupt. Late in August, 
the treasury offered $100,000,000 in bonds 
of one of its agencies, the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation. But lenders appeared none 
too anxious to take the bonds, as $15,000,000 
of the total remained unsold. Many saw in 
this an indication that the government’s credit 
was slipping and that people were becoming 
uneasy about its bonds. 

Last week, however, the treasury offered 
another bond issue. This time it placed $500,- 
000,000 worth of bonds on the market, and was 
entirely successful in selling them. In fact, 
in a single day, the entire issue of bonds was 
floated and more than twice the amount offered 
could have been disposed of, so large were the 
demands for them. Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau interpreted this warm reception 
to the government bonds as an indication of 
the strength of the government’s credit. 

Within the next few weeks, the treasury 
will carry on a number of similar financial 
transactions. In order to save a part of its 
gigantic interest bill on money it has borrowed 
in the past, it has called in the last of the 
Liberty bonds which were sold during and 
shortly after the war. These bonds bear a 
relatively high rate of interest, four and a 
quarter per cent. There are more than a bil- 
lion dollar’s worth of them outstanding. Hold- 
ers of the Liberty bonds will be offered new 
treasury bonds which bear a lower rate of 
interest. In this way, the government hopes 
to save millions of dollars a year. 


Dispute with Russia 


The controversy with the Russian govern- 
ment which we discussed in THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER last week appears to be ended, at 
least for the present. The United States gov- 
ernment, it will be remembered, protested be- 
cause the Russian government had permitted 
delegates to the Comintern, or international 
Communist convention in Moscow, to discuss 
plans by which the Communists hoped to stir 
up industrial strife in the United States. When 
the United States recognized the Russian gov- 
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ernment two years ago, the Russians promised 
that they would not permit on Russian soil the 
discussion of plans for the overthrow of the 
American government by force. Our State 
Department insisted that by permitting some 
of the speeches which were made at the Mos- 
cow convention the Soviet authorities were 
violating their pledge. The Soviet government 
sent back a sharp note, saying that they had 
no responsibility for anything which the Com- 
intern did. Our State Department then made 
public a statement declaring again that the 
Russians had violated their pledge and letting 
it be known that the American government 
expected Russia to live up to her pledge. 

There is little question that from the legal 
standpoint the American contention is cor- 
rect. The Russian government made a promise 
which it has not kept. It is not clear, however, 
that any substantial injury was done to the 
American nation by the speeches which were 
made at Moscow. As a matter of fact, most of 
the addresses which gave offense were made 
by American citizens. These American Com- 
munists say the same thing in this country 
that they said in Moscow and they are not pre- 
vented by our government from doing so. 

The State Department might have broken 
off diplomatic relations with Russia on account 
of its violated pledge, but it apparently felt 
that this would do more harm than good. It 
is true that the American people did not profit 
in any material way from the recognition of 
the Russian government. Many had believed 
that if we recognized Russia we would have 
a great increase in trade with that country. 
But that expected trade has not developed. We 
are not getting an increase of orders from 
Russia—or from any other nation for that 
matter. Some expected that the Russians 
would pay their debts to America if we recog- 
nized the Soviet government. They have not 
done so, any more than the other governments 
have. There is a general feeling, however, 
that if the United States has any serious trouble 
with any nation within the next few years it 
is likely to be Japan. A war between the 
United States and Japan, while it would be a 
great calamity, is not at all impossible. If 
such a thing should happen, the friendship of 
Russia might come in very handy. Russia is a 
neighbor of Japan, and not a very friendly 
one. The Japanese were quite unhappy when 
the United States recognized Russia because 
they thought that friendliness between the 
United States and Russia might some day be a 
bad thing for them. Perhaps that idea has not 
wholly escaped the attention of the American 
State Department. 


Florida Canal 


Undoubtedly swayed by the plight of the 
steamer Dixie and the dangers of the narrow 
passage around the tip of Florida, the President 
recently gave his approval for the construc- 
tion of a canal which will cut through the top 
part of the state, and save almost 1,000 miles 
of travel for ships going from Central Amer- 
ica and Texas to northern ports. 

This project had long been considered, but 
the cost of $26,000,000 and the opposition of 
inhabitants of Southern Florida, who thought 
they might lose trade, influenced postponement. 
Now that approval has finally been given, army 
engineers have already started surveying. 
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Far-Away Places 
“Men Against the Clouds,” by Richard 


Burdsall and Arthur Emmons, 3rd. 
(New York: Harpers. $3.50.) 
HIS is a book for members of the 


younger generation who think their an- 
cestors have explored the world, sailed its 
seas, conquered its rivers, braved its jun- 
gles, and that for them there is nothing 
new, brave, or adventurous to be done. 
It tells of the experiences of a group of 
young men hardly out of college who, hav- 
ing the itch for adventure, settled upon a 
peak in Central Tibet, Minya Konka, to 
gratify this itch. 

The young men saw, photographed, and 
in a clear, straightforward style described 
those things about central China—its peo- 
ple, what they eat, wear, think, and pray 
to—which you would most be interested in 
knowing. The young men have a gay sense 
of humor, an appreciation of the country 
and its beauty which form a rich back- 
ground for the magnificent climax to the 
ascent of the peak itself. Their battle 
against treacherous crevasses, snow slides, 
thin air, frozen feet, the careful measuring 
of food and fuel which meant life itself, 
and the final victory; all these experiences 
make up a thrilling narrative. 


Tomorrow and Tomorrow 


“Tools of Tomorrow,” by Jonathan 
Norton Leonard. (New York: The 
Viking Press. $3.) 

ORTY years ago radio was a curious 

buzzing in a grubby laboratory presided 
over by an Italian inventor called Marconi. 
Hard-headed people of that day knew him 
for an impractical dreamer. Suppose he 
had produced a ray that would penetrate 
the walls of his house? Of what possible 
commercial value was an invisible ray, no 
matter how many waves it had? 

In this book, Mr. Leonard tells of the 
sputterings, buzzings, and bubblings in to- 
day’s laboratory test tubes which seem to 
have no practical value but which someday 
will be enormously important tools of 
civilization. He points 
out that our present 
tools, properly used to 
capacity, could feed, 
clothe, house, and amuse 
us far more richly than 
they do. He argues that 
poverty exists today not 
because it is inevitable, 
but because these tools 
are not properly han- 
dled. 

Short-sighted greed, 
selfish vested interests, 
ineffective political and 
economic systems are 
holding science back. 
People are cold and hun- 
gry today, not because 
industry cannot produce 
enough for them, but be- 
cause our economic sys- 
tem cannot distribute it 
to them. But Mr. Leon- 
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ard touches this only in passing. His job 
in this book is to describe the power and 
effectiveness of our present tools, and those 
marvels which science is perfecting. 


Indian Adventure 


“I'd Live It Again,” by E. J. O'Meara. 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott. $2.50.) 

EARLY everybody enjoys a good ad- 
N venture story, especially when it is 
based on actual experiences. This book 
should satisfy the most exacting of readers, 
for it is filled with the most unusual of per- 
sonal experiences. The author was an army 
surgeon in India for a number of years, 
and this is the story of his adventures dur- 
ing that time. Being a keen observer, he 
relates many incidents not directly con- 
nected with his professional career in India. 
The strange customs of the Indians, the 
close association with the Crown Prince of 
Germany in 1911-1912, an important part 
in a brutal double murder, tiger hunts, bat- 
tles against famine and pestilence; these 
and many other exciting chapters make up 
his book. With it all, Mr. O’Meara never 
seeks to glorify himself, but writes with 
frankness, sincerity, and above all, modesty. 


Martin Van Buren 
“The American Talleyrand,” by Holmes 


Alexander. (New York: Harpers. 
$3.50.) 
HE author's careful research, plus a bril- 
liant and highly readable style, has 


given an invaluable portrait of those earlier 
and shadowy decades of the American 
republic between the Revolution and 
the Civil War, during which so much 
that is evil in American life had_ its 
beginnings — notably the spoils system, 
Tammany Hall, and political demagoguery. 
At the same time, he gives a sympathetic 
an almost tender portrait, of one of Amer- 
ica’s least admirable Presidents. Martin 
Van Buren was a schemer, an opportunist, 
a realist who did not hesitate to use sordid 
weapons in his self-advancement. Working 


through his human instruments, he played 
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upon mob passions to attain personal ends, 
with a cold skill which finally brought him 
through the portals of the White House. 

Hardly had Van Buren taken office when 
the fury of the first—and who, after read- 
ing this book, shall say it was not the 
greatest ?— of American depressions struck 
the country with devastating force. But 
the perspective of the presidency gave 
Martin Van Buren a new vision. Refusing 
to give the people the remedies they clam- 
ored for, he prescribed bitter medicine. He 
insisted that it was the duty of the people 
to support the government and not that 
of the government to support the people. 

Congress rejected this proposed remedy, 
and the people, at the next election, re- 
jected Martin Van Buren. The most hated 
man in the country, he lingered until the 
opening guns of the Civil War, and died in 
retirement, a victim of those powerful and 
sinister forces of corruption and dema- 
goguery which he himself had invoked to 
raise him to power. 





League Struggles to 
Prevent African War 


(Continued from page 2, column 4) 


“Imperial Guard”) are uniformed. But 
even these rebel at wearing shoes. It has 
a bank with headquarters in Cairo, Egypt. 
It has money, minted in Austria and 
shipped to Ethiopia in kegs. It is a member 


of the League of Nations, admitted in 
1923. Most important of all it has a for- 


eign policy, which is solely and simply to 
keep Ethiopia from being gobbled up by 
land-hungry European powers who control 
the territory round her in every direction; 
the British Sudan on the west, Italian Eri- 
trea, French and British Somalilands on the 
north; Italian Somaliland on the east, and 
the British Kenya colony on the south. 

When the great European powers were 
hacking up Africa in the last century, Ethi- 
opia remained independent for only two 
reasons. First and most important, it was 
because of European jealousies. France and 
England both had territories adjoining 
Ethiopia; the two could not agree on a 
division of Ethiopia between them; neither 
would let the other seize her alone. 


Italy’s Motives 

The second reason was Ethiopia’s geog- 
raphy. It is her best defense. The hot 
coastal lands teem with fevers, malaria, and 
other tropical diseases which ravage white 
soldiers. Steep canyons lead up to the high 
cool plateau, but roads are nonexistent, 
trails are few and best known to the hardy 
natives. 

Italy tried conquest in 1896 when Ethi- 
opia crushingly defeated her army at Adowa 
and sent her soldiers scampering down the 
valleys to waiting troop-ships. 

Why, then, is Italy trying it today? 
Largely because Italy wants more room to 
expand. Mussolini has revived in her the 
ambitions of old Imperial Rome. In 10 
years his government has raised her from 
a third-class nation ranking little above 
Spain, to a first-class fighting power. Con- 
tinually he has urged larger families, know- 
ing that the peninsula was already crowded 
close to the starvation point, but feeling 
that more Italian babies 
meant more Italian sol- 
diers, who someday 
would conquer more ter- 
ritory for Italians to 
settle in, as Caesar’s le- 
gions did 2,000 years 
ago. 

Ethiopia is one of the 
few parts of tropical 
Africa in which white 
men can live and thrive, 
because its cool plateau 
is more than a mile and 
a half above the scorch- 
ing deserts and tropical, 
fever-ridden jungles of 
the coastal lowlands. 
The soil is more fertile 
than that of Italy; the 
climate is like that of 
Central Europe, or Ten- 
nessee; if little Italy can 
support 42,000,000 Ital- 
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There is equality left in the old world. Any 
little European boy has a chance to grow up 
and someday become an unknown soldier. 

Scranton TIMES 

The politician does not call a spade a spade 

for fear it will turn out a burial tool. 
—Dallas News 

In repeating itself, history never uses the 

formula, “Stop me if you have heard this.” 
-Oklahoma City OKLAHOMAN 


General Johnson warns against miracles. 
Then how is the budget going to be balanced ? 
—Toledo BLApE 


Violent methods of suppression of the 
printed or spoken word have never yet 
done the slightest good. 

—Hendrik Willem Van Loon 





It may not always be true, but as far as 
those Missouri mules they’ve been shipping 
to Ethiopia are concerned, the man at the 
front is the safest. —Boston HERALD 





Political hopefuls soon must retire tempor- 
arily to make room for stalwart candidates 
for all-American football honors. 
Indianapolis Star 
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“HE AIN’T MAD AT ANYBODY!" 
—Bendel Linn Colliers 


That fellow in New York who bought a 
cigar with his last nickel didn’t mind seeing 
his wealth go up in smoke. —Dallas News 





The big trouble with the treaties seems to 
be that they have too much jf in them and too 
little or else. —Boston HERALD 





No foreigner could possibly understand the 
language of a country that says Minnesota 
had the best eleven in the Big Ten. 

Tyler Courter-TIMEs-TELEGRAPH 





Most people nowadays are not intel- 
lectual; they are practical; they want to 
do and they want to make. 

—Dr. Thomas Wright 


Scientists report vitamin B in hash. There 
should be a limit to all things, and we are 
firmly opposed to destroying the mystery 
which is the chief charm of hash. . 

—Omaha Worwp-HEratp 





ians Ethiopia might furnish sustenance for 
three times as many. 

Yet Mussolini left one powerful factor 
out of the picture. Great Britain has no 
desire to see Italy installed in Ethiopia 
and will go far to prevent it; perhaps 
even to war. In eastern Ethiopia is Lake 
Tsana, out of which flows the Blue Nile 
which waters all England’s territory in 
Egypt and the Sudan. Without the Nile, 
Egypt would be a desert. England cannot 
afford to see Italy in possesssion of these 
priceless headwaters. Still less does she 
want to see a powerful Italian colony so 
near to the Suez Canal, which is the British 
Empire’s weakest, smallest link. But Italy 
is convinced that England will not fight for 
these things. Mussolini knows that England 
is almost as badly frightened by Germany’s 
sudden and menacing rise as France. He 
thinks that England values Italy too much 
as an ally in the coming European war to 
provoke one now over Ethiopia. He thinks 
that the peace-loving British people would 
not stand for a war today, particularly if 
England were put in the position of having 
to start it. 

Mussolini thinks that this year is a far 
better time to grab Ethiopia than next 
year or later. By that time Germany will 

(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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7 three imaginary students will meet 
each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to weck. We believe that readers of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting 
to follow these discussions week by week 
and thus to become acquainted with the three 
characters. Needless to say, the views ex- 
pressed on this page are not to be taken as the 
opinions of the editors of Tuk AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER. 


John: I am certainly glad that President 
Roosevelt has decided to give business a 
“breathing spell.” It is about time. The 
government has undoubtedly held back re- 
covery by trying to cram so many of its 
reform experiments down the throats of 
businessmen. Even if it were true that 
the government saved the country from 
a bad breakdown in 1933, it should have 
withdrawn its control over business long 
ago; in fact, as soon as the crisis was over. 
I just hope that the President 
hasn’t waited too long and that 
the damage done by all the ad- 
ministration’s reform measures 
is not too great. 

Charles: I don’t see how 
you or anybody else can say 
that the crisis is over and that 
therefore, we should return to ~ 
a normal state of affairs. The 
crisis may be over for you and 
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Have the President’s reforms gone far enough to justify the breathing 
spell? How will the unemployed be absorbed by private industry 
without increasing production above 1929 level? 


long that they may join the ranks of the 
unemployables. They may be permanent 
charges on their communities. This is not 
only a pathetic matter from their stand- 
point, but also from the standpoint of the 
nation as a whole. So, Charles, don’t think 
I am closing my eyes to this serious and 
tragic problem. 

Charles: If you admit the problem is 
so serious, why don’t you want the govern- 












for a large number of other 
people but it isn’t for the 10,- 


000,000 who are still unem- —— 


ployed. In fact, there are 200,- 
000 more people out of work 
this year than there were last. 
These figures, incidentally, are 
not taken from the New Masses, or any 
other radical paper. They come from the 
National Industrial Conference Board, a 
conservative economic research organiza- 
tion in New York. Moreover, in addition 
to the large army of unemployed, there 
are 8,000,000 other workers who have only 
part-time jobs and who are barely making 
enough to keep their families alive. Now, 
John, do you honestly believe the crisis 
is over when these deplorable conditions 
still exist? 

John: Yes, I do. I call a crisis a situa- 
tion such as that which existed in March, 
1933, when the country did not know from 
one day to the next whether the whole 
banking system, which is the backbone of 
our capitalist order, would collapse. I'll 
readily agree that the unemployment situa- 
tion is very serious and very tragic. But I 
believe that private business can expand 
enough to absorb these jobless people if 
the government sticks to its promise to 
keep its hands off. 


Charles: Well, if private business ab- 
sorbs the unemployed it will have to do 
better than it was doing in the most pros- 
perous year of our history—1929. With 
factory and farm production at its all-time 
high, there were about 2,500,000 people 
without work. 

John: But there is one thing you forget, 
Charles, and that is the development of 
new industries. Air-cooling, factory-made 
houses, television—these and other infant 
industries will soon be providing hundreds 
of thousands of new jobs. If the govern- 
ment does not check the development of 
these industries by trying to shackle them 
with reforms, they, along with the auto- 
mobile, steel, and other older industries, 
will soon need all the workers they can get. 


Mary: Up to this point in the discussion, 
I think you’re both right. I agree with John 
that President Roosevelt is taking a wise 
step in deciding against additional reform 
measures at this time, and I agree with 
Charles that the unemployment problem 
may cause us no end of grief in the days 
ahead. By no means, though, do I believe 
that we are out of the crisis. In fact, I 
read something on the subject of unemploy- 
ment the other day that has worried me 
ever since. It was to the effect that, in 
New York City, one out of every six per- 
sons on relief is too ill, physically or men- 
tally. to go to work on government relief 
projects. Many of these people, as well 
as thousands of others throughout the 
country, are suffering from malnutrition. 
They have been without work and without 
decent food and living quarters for so 








ment to take drastic action to remedy it? 
You know our country is rich enough to 
give everybody a high standard of living 
if our factories and farms turned out as 
much as they could. Why not have the 
government take over the means of produc- 
tion and produce enough for everybody? 

Mary: Simply because we are under a 
capitalist system and the majority of peo- 
ple, including myself, still have faith that 
this system can be made workable. Since 
the majority of people want capitalism, the 
government is right in deciding not to go 
on indefinitely interfering with private 
business. As President Roosevelt says, 
many reforms have been put through; now 
give them a chance to have some effect 
before rushing along with others. This way, 
business can know better where it stands. 
It can begin operating under the new rules 
of the game with some feeling of confidence 
that the rules are not going to be constantly 
changed. There’s a good chance, it seems 
to me, that private business will be able 
to absorb most of the unemployed and that 
the nation may enjoy another period of 
prosperity. Of course, if it turns out that 
business can’t take up the slack 
in unemployment, and_ that 
business does not go along 
properly, then the government 
may have to try something 
more drastic. 

Charles: I’m not wholly in 
disagreement with that posi- 
tion. You and John look upon 
me as a long-haired, wild-eyed 
radical, but, as a matter of 
fact, I should be more than 
glad if private industry could 
provide work for everyone. 
But the thing I’m afraid of is 
that it can’t. Remember, the 
use of labor-saving machinery 
is responsible for a large part 
of our unemployment. Despite 
the fact that factory produc- 
tion increased by leaps and 
bounds in the 1920's, there were actually 
fewer people working in factories at the end 
than at the beginning of the decade. 

John: That’s hard for me to believe, 
Charles. We would have had a far bigger 
unemployment problem than we did have if 
that had been true. 

Charles: Believe it or not, it was true. 
The reason that the problem did not be- 
come worse at the time was that those peo- 
ple displaced by machinery found jobs in 
the thousands of filling stations and repair 
shops which sprang up throughout the land 
as a result of the vast development of the 
radio and automobile industries. 
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Mary: Doesn’t what you say, Charles, 
give promise to John’s argument that new 
industries and new services will come along 
to take up the slack in unemployment in 
the future? 

Charles: I admit that many jobs will 
be provided by the coming of new indus- 
tries. But will enough jobs be created? We 
know that the only way they can be cre- 
ated is for our factories and farms to 
produce a great deal more 
than they were back in 1929. 
And they won’t do this unless 
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question is: Are owners of in- 
dustry willing to pay high 
wages and to share their profits 
in order that people can buy 
all that factories and farms 
can produce? All I know is 
that they weren’t willing to do 
so back in the twenties. In- 
stead of doing this they worked 
out credit schemes so people 
could buy more of what they 
were producing and yet they 
themselves would not have to give up their 
huge profits. For example, installment 
buying was launched on a vast scale. This 
scheme led people to buy more than they 
really could afford. They ran up such big 
debts that they finally had to cut down on 
their purchases. Consequently, factories 
and farms had to cut down on their pro- 
duction. This helped to bring on the 
depression. If businessmen had been satis- 
fied with reasonable profits and paid out 
considerably higher wages, they would be 
better off today and so would the country. 

John: If you have this thing sized up so 
expertly, Charles, what do you suggest as 
the way out? 

Charles: As I said earlier, I don’t be- 
lieve we can get out of this depression until 
the mass of people have enough purchasing 
power to absorb all that factories and farms 
can produce. Private producers, in my 
opinion, will never voluntarily pay high 
enough wages to workers to furnish them 
with adequate purchasing power. Under 


our ruthless competitive system, they don’t 
dare do it because others wouldn’t and 
a disadvantage. 


then they would be at 






Therefore, I think the only way purchasing 
power can be boosted high enough to keep 
factories and farms working at capacity, 
so everybody can have jobs and a decent 
standard of living, is for the government to 
regulate wages and hours. It should see to 
it that workers receive good wages in order 
that they may be good customers, and 
regulating hours so there will be work 
to pass around to everybody. If this plan 
doesn’t work, then I believe that the gov- 
ernment ought to take over factories and 
run them itself. 

John: What you say may sound all 
right to some people, but, to my notion, 






“MEN AND MACHINES.” 


you leave out one very important point, 
among others. How are factory owners 
and businessmen going to pay higher wages 
and shorten hours when they are already 
heavily in debt and having a hard time to 
get by? After all, businessmen are not 
making huge profits now. As soon as they 
start doing so they'll pay higher wages. 
They did it back in the 1920’s and, in spite 
of the fact that not everybody was on 
easy street at that time, the country as a 
whole enjoyed a high degree of prosperity. 

Mary: Well, boys, we can’t drag this 
discussion out forever. I’ve rather enjoyed 
taking a back seat and letting you two 
argue this problem out. We can tell more 
about how the breathing spell for business 
will succeed in the next few months. In 
the meantime, I’ve got to keep an appoint- 
ment. See you later. 





ITALY IN AFRICA 


(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 

be completely rearmed. Then he would not 
dare to ship half a million men to far-away 
Africa and leave his northern frontier un- 
protected. Even today he is careful of that 
northern frontier. Observers say that he 
is sending to Africa only troops from south- 
ern Italy. The divisions from northern 
Italy, the Alpini, the best fighters of all, he 
has concentrated in the Italian Alps. Last 
month, while troop ships were sailing to 
Africa from Naples, Mussolini was with 
his other army in the north, where exten- 
sive maneuvers served as a warning to 
Germany and Yugoslavia that this Alpine 
frontier is well protected. 

When a good boxer leads with a quick 
left jab, he keeps his chin down and his 
right close to it for defense. Mussolini’s 
left may be smashing across the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea to Ethiopia; but 
his powerful right stays home, close to the 
Carnic Alps.—W. L. W. 
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1. Why have businessmen argued that a 
breathing spell from governmental interference 
was necessary in order to push the recovery 
movement forward ? 

2. What is the objection of business to (a) 
the government's spending program; (b) the 
social security legislation; (c) the Wagner labor 
disputes bill; (d) the agricultural program; 
(e) the taxition program; (f) the Tennessee 
Valley Authority ? 

3. Do you think the League of Nations should 
invoke economic sanctions against Italy ? What 
risks would be involved in adopting such a 
course? Why might sanctions not be really 
effective in checking Italy ? 

4. Do you believe that control 
of Ethiopia would actually solve 
Italy’s internal economic prob- 
lems ? 

5. What are the indications 
that, even if production reaches 
its 1929 level again, we will still 
have a _ serious unemployment 
problem ? 

6. What is meant by “histori- 
cal-mindedness” and how can 
such a state of mind help us to 
understand present-day _ prob- 
lems ? 

7. What course of action might 
the federal government take in 
satisfying the German govern- 
ment for the insult made to the 
Nazi flag by Magistrate Brodsky ? 


8. Do you agree with the 
President that “dollar  diplo- 
macy” is no longer practiced by 
this government? Are there any 
indications that our diplomacy is 
exercised in such a way as to further American 
economic interests abroad ? 

9. Do you think Russia’s educational pol- 
icy since the war is justifiable? 


REFERENCES: (a) Aspects of Contem- 
porary Diplomacy. The Contemporary Re- 
view, July, 1935, pp. 103-112. (b) Why Mus- 
solini Wants War. The Living Age, August, 
1935, pp. 482-484. (c) Difference of British 
and French Attitudes Toward Italy in Ethio- 
pia. The Literary Digest, July 6, 1935, p. 7. 
(d) Business and the President. Business 
Week. July 20, 1935, pp. 32-33. (e) The 
Overworked Emergency. The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, July 13, 1935, p. 22. (f) Bibliogra- 
phy on Economic Conditions. United States 
Bureau of Labor Bulletin, 1935, pp. 1-19. 
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President Roosevelt Promises 
Breathing Spell for Business 


(Concluded from page 1) 


It is one of the most significant pronounce- 
ments he has made. He indicates clearly 
that he does not plan any further drastic 
regulations of business. He has no big new 
suggestions for reform or recovery to 
spring. His cards are all on the table. 
His major plans have been put into law, 
and the chief work of the remainder of his 
term will be the administration of these 
various laws; the carrying into effect of 
the program which has already been an- 
nounced. 


Reception to Statement 

The reception to this announcement by 
the President was mixed. There was an 
immediate sigh of relief in a large section 
of the business world. The day after the 
letter was made public the stock market 
registered a broad advance. From many 
businessmen, however, and from the con- 
servative Republican leaders came opinions 
to the effect that the President’s announce- 
ment was too late. They expressed gratifi- 


industries. It has made loans to railroads 
and banks. It has made other loans to 
farmers and home owners to help them 
keep their homes and farms. These, of 
course, are emergency expenses. The money 
is being spent in an effort to save victims 
of the depression. At the same time the 
regular expenses of the government, the 
kind of costs which go on year after year, 
whether there is a depression or not, have 
also increased. We are spending nearly 
four-fifths of a billion dollars for national 
defense. It takes a still larger sum than 
that to pay the interest each year on the 
national debt, and the government is spend- 
ing $700,000,000 a year in payments to 
veterans. Altogether the expenses of the 
government last year were over $7,000,- 
000,000. About half of that was paid out 
of money collected by the government, the 
rest was borrowed. The national debt is 
now more than $29,000,000,000 and is 
growing rapidly. 
The President’s friends say that this 
spending is necessary. In the first 
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WELCOME NEWS THAT BRINGS BACK THE OLD SMILE 


—Kirby in N. ¥ 


cation that the President did not propose to 
go further with his reforms, but they said 
that great damage to business had already 
been done. They argued that a number of 
the laws which have already been enacted 
are retarding recovery. They indicated a 
determination to continue their fight upon 
the President because of the unwisdom of 
the program which has been adopted. They 
also expressed distrust of the President’s 
assurance that his reform plans will not be 
carried further. The President’s declara- 
tion of purpose unquestionably quieted the 
fears of many businessmen, but it did not 
remove from American politics the great 
issue as to whether the administration’s 
policies have or have not borne too heavily 
upon business or whether they have or have 
not dampened confidence and retarded re- 
covery. This issue has been decidedly modi- 
fied by the President’s statement, but it still 
remains as probably the paramount issue of 
the coming presidential campaign. We may 
be able to get a better idea of this issue by 
seeing how it arises in connection with a 
number of the more important measures 
which have been adopted by the Roosevelt 
administration. 


Government Spending 

One bone of contention between the 
business interests and the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration has been the latter’s spending 
program. The government is spending a 
great deal of money. Last winter Congress 
authorized the President to use more than 
$4,000,000,000 in carrying on projects to 
give relief to the unemployed. About $400,- 
000,000 is being spent by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration in the effort 
to increase incomes of farmers. A great 
many loans are being made. The govern- 
ment is lending money to a number of 
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place it is said that the govern- 
ment must take care of the hun- 
gry. If the unemployed cannot 
find work in private industries, 
the government must furnish it 
to them. It is argued further that 
all this spending by the govern- 
= ment tends to stimulate business. 
an If the government carries on great 
building projects, a demand will 
be created for building materifils 
and all the industries producing 
these materials and hauling them 
from place to place will be bene- 
fited. If the government puts out 
money to the farmers, they will 
use this money to buy goods. In 
this and other ways business will 
be helped by the government’s 
operations. 

It is claimed by opponents of 
the administration that all this 
spending endangers the govern- 
ment’s credit. If the government 
keeps on going into debt and does 
not pay its way from year to year, 
it will find itself unable to borrow 
after a while and then it will have to 
issue paper money. This will cause the 
price of goods to rise and we will have 
inflation. So businessmen argue that gov- 
ernmental spending on a great scale creates 
uncertainty, makes the owners of industries 
afraid of the future, and prevents them 
from enlarging their plants and factories. 
It is said, therefore, that governmental 
spending retards recovery instead of pro- 
moting it. 
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Is Business Hanging Back? 

The great central question of fact is 
this: Are the owners of industry hanging 
back; are they failing to expand their es- 
tablishments because they are afraid of 
what the government will do, or are they 
hesitant for other reasons? If it is the 
policies of the government which are hold- 
ing them back, then the governmental 
spending and other activities which produce 
doubt in the minds of the businessmen 
are slowing down recovery. If, on the 
other hand, business is failing to expand 
simply because of a fear that there is not 
a demand in the country for more goods; 
if industry would not expand even if gov- 
ernmental policies were changed, then it 
would appear that the great spending pro- 
gram of the government is the only thing 
which is causing the limited recovery which 
we already have, and that, if the spending 
program were curtailed, we might sink 
back into deep depression. 

Few people argue that the government 
should stop its relief operations altogether. 
It is generally recognized by sensible people 
that the hungry must be fed. Many argue, 
however, that the government should be 
more economical than it is. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce claims that 
the administration is unnecessarily extrava- 
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FORWARD THE TVA 


Criticism of the Tennessee Valley Authority by New Deal opponents has not delayed the progress of this 


famous experiment. 


gant. It declares that much money can be 
saved if the various governmental organi- 
zations which have charge of the spending 
were more carefully supervised. It appears 
that the President has taken this criticism 
seriously, for within the last two weeks he 
has ordered that the spending of 20 of 
these governmental agencies such as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, and so on, 
should be supervised by the director of the 
budget. 
No New Taxes 

When the President said that he was 
going to give business a breathing spell, 
he probably wished to give assurance that 
governmental spending would be limited as 
much as possible and that he would try 
to balance the budget as soon as he could. 
Unquestionably he meant also that he 
would not call for an increase of taxation 
during the next session of Congress. The 
tax bill which was put through late this 
summer increased income taxes on incomes 
above $50,000 and it increased inheritance 
taxes on estates of more than $40,000. This 
was interpreted by some as a step toward 
higher and higher taxes on the wealthy. 
Businessmen with large fortunes now have 
the assurance that no further step in this 
direction is contemplated immediately. 
This, of course, will not satisfy those who 
say that the higher taxes already imposed 
are unjust. 

When Mc. Howard wrote to the President 
saying that business confidence was being 
weakened because of the uncertainty as to 
what the President would do, he was, no 
doubt, thinking of other legislation which 
the President has had enacted. A number 
of the laws which have been passed have 
caused worry among businessmen. Among 
these are the social security act, the 


Wagner bill which gives workers the right 
to organize, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority which puts the government in com- 
petition with business to a certain extent, 
and several other measures. 
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SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT HELP THE FARMER? 


The debate over the AAA is waxing warmer and promises te become 


a major issue in the campaign. 


The huge Norris Dam is nearing completion. 


When, for example, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority was established and when, 
through it, the government went into the 
business of producing and selling electricity, 
many businessmen wondered whether the 
government would follow this experiment 
by going into other kinds of business, thus 
furnishing competition to private indus- 
tries. When Congress passed the public 
utility holding company act providing for 
drastic regulation of private electrical com- 
panies, many businessmen asked whether 
this would be followed by stricter regula- 
tion of other kinds of industry. When, 
through the Wagner act, the government 
established machinery by which it intended 
to see the workers have the right to or- 
ganize into unions of their own choosing, 
many businessmen declared that the gov- 
ernment was elected to follow this policy 
with other legislation which would give the 
workers power to secure higher wages and 
thus perhaps cut down the profits of 
owners. Some businessmen have objected 
to the social security act because it im- 
poses financial burdens upon them. The 
money which is to be paid out to the un- 
employed and the aged is to be secured by 
a tax upon employers. 

These measures which we have discussed 
are only a part of the President’s program. 
We have mentioned only a portion of the 
measures which affect business. As indus- 
trial leaders have watched this program 
develop, they have wondered how long the 
President would add to these measures. 
They have wondered how far he would go. 
Some of them have said that he was headed 
in the direction of socialism and that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the social se- 
curity act, the NRA, the Guffey bill, and 
other acts were but steps toward the so- 
cializing of industry. 

President Roosevelt has now seen fit to 
take these speculations into account. He 
says he has no intention of doing away with 
our economic system. He is merely trying 
to prevent injustices which have developed 
under it and to check abuses which have 

impaired its strength. He 
er quotes with approval the 
closing sentence of Mr. 
Howard’s letter which says, 
“With all its faults and with 
the abuses it has developed, 
our system has in the past 
enabled us to achieve a 
greater mass program than 
has been attained by any 
other system on earth.” He 
then condemns those who 
try to make the public be- 
lieve “that an orderly mod- 
ernization of a system we 
want to preserve is revolu- 
tion in disguise.” 

The President believes 
that his reform measures 
are necessary for the 
strengthening of business 
and for the establishment of 
justice among the people. 
But he assures the country 
that no further legislation 
along these lines is contem- 
plated for the time being. 








